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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR 1947 LEGISLATION 


CTIVITY on child labor legislation is increasing as the 
A state legislatures begin their sessions. In two states— 
Missouri and Washington—where the National Child 
Labor Committee’s field workers have been advising with 


| organizations and labor department officials, bills are being 


prepared to make comprehensive revisions of child labor 
laws. Miss Alway has been in Washington since Novem- 
ber, where the Department of Labor is interested in pro- 
moting a bill to raise the standards for employment of 
minors and to systematize the administrative provisions of 
the child labor law. A bill has been drafted to establish the 
basic recommended standards, namely, the 16 year limit 
' for all employment during school hours and for factory 
| employment at any time, limitation of hours of part-time 
work on a school day, the 8 hour day, 40 hour week under 
» 18, an 18 year limit for hazardous occupations, limitation 
| of night work hours under 18 and work permit require- 
| ments under 18. 

' In Missouri, where Mr. Artigues has been 
' consulting with state groups, bills have been 
drafted by the Children’s Code Commission 
to revise both the child labor and compulsory 


| education laws. The child labor bill would 


establish the basic recommended standards, 
similar to those in the Washington bill, and 
the compulsory education bill would raise the 
school attendance requirements to conform f{ 
to the 16 year standard in the child labor bill 
by eliminating the present exemptions for 
children under 16 who are “14 and legally 
employed” or who have “completed the com- 
mon school course.” Better enforcement of 
= school attendance law is also sought 
through a provision requiring the appoint- 
ment of attendance teachers in every county. 
__ There is considerable support in Michigan 
for a bill to bring Michigan's child labor law 




















































































































to the recommended standards, The Gov- [__] '$%eats, 22inful occupations during 


school hours, manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments any time; 14 
years outside of school hours. 


or in his message had the following to 
y about the need for a more adequate child 


League and many other groups are planning to promote a 
good bill but Michigan’s present long working hours for 
minors of 10 hours a day, 54 hours a week, seem to consti- 
tute a stumbling block to agreement. In spite of the trend 
to the 40 hour week for adults, employer groups have been 
very vocal in opposing any reduction of hours for minors, 
even those under 16, below 48 hours a week. This em- 
ployer opposition has -divided the groups supporting a 
better child labor law since some fear that the entire bill 
will be lost if the 40 hour standard is included while others 
are convinced that groups working for adequate protection 
of children must support the 40 hour week in any bill 
which they sponsor. 
Work on the Alabama bill reported in the December 
issue of The American Child is continuing and there are 
reports of activity in other states on which detailed informa- 
(Continued on page 4) 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT...BY STATES 
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EXCEPTIONS TO 16 YEAR LAWS 


t law: “Our child labor laws have not [ZZ] '6 Years: manuiacturing and mechoni- ,'4 veer 900 leah Sor manctactueing extaleliemente 


basically amended since 1909. Since 


4d itections—not only industrially and econom- 


cal establishments any time; 14 years, 
other occupations during school hours. 


then the State has made great progress in all FRR 15 years, during schoo! hours or in 


certain specified occupations any time. 


outside ot school hours. 
© No 14 year limit outside of school hours> 


© Exemptions to 16 year limit on special permit. 


Si RAAF SNES Ge SA Me BAGO ESSERE 


| Mally, but likewise, socially. Our child labor 
Haws have not kept eg with this progress. BOW ic win 
We have a moral obligation to protect the No minimum oge for employment 


14 years, during school hours and/or in 


‘ Exemption to 16 year limit on completion of eighth 
certain specified occupations any time. 


@ crade it higher schoo! not available. 


@ Agriculture or domestic service or both. 


fouth of our State through the enactment of 


@ 12-year limit for boys in stores outside of school hours 


fMore adequate child labor law.”” The Mich- 
gn Legislative Council, the Consumers 


Note; Only two states—lIllinois and Georgia—have been added to the 
white area on this map since 1945. 
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BRITAIN’S PLANS FOR SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


URNING education from being a ‘‘privilege of the 
few into a benefit for the many” is the purpose of Great 
Britain’s new Education Act. The most important changes 
required by the Act are in the field of secondary education 
which formerly was free only to students of demonstrated 
scholastic ability. Under this limitation, only about half a 
million children were able to attend the secondary schools, 
or grammar schools, as they are known in Britain. Now 
that the compulsory education age has been raised from 14 
to 16 (15 as an intermediate step while school facilities and 
teachers are being provided), free secondary education 
must be provided for about two and a half million children. 
Though Britain has made a late start in raising her edu- 
cational standards and providing free secondary education, 
this has enabled her to make a study of the problems in- 
volved in her usual thorough manner and to avoid the pit- 
fall of opening the secondary schools to all children with- 
out making provision for the wide range in capacity and 
interests which such a student body represents. 

The British plan for fitting the education to the child 
instead of the child to the education calls for the establish- 
ment of several different kinds of schools rather than the 
expansion of the existing secondary (or grammar) schools 
to include several different kinds of programs. 

The grammar schools will continue to offer the tradi- 
tional academic education “with the emphasis on books and 
ideas best suited to those wltose ability and aptitude lie in 
that direction.”” Speaking for Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Min- 
ister of Education, Mr. D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry,* who made this quoted statement 
went on to say: ‘But I say emphatically that the secondary 
education provided in a grammar school is suitable only for 
a limited number of boys and girls. We could do no greater 
disservice to the majority of our children than to try and 
force them through a grammar school course for which 
they are not fitted.” 

The schools planned for this majority are known as the 
secondary modern schools. The Ministry of Education de- 
fines the aim of the modern school as follows: “To provide 
a good all-round secondary education, not focussed pri- 
marily on the traditional subjects in the school curriculum, 
but developing out of the interests of the children. Through 
its appeal to their interests it will stimulate their ability to 





*Report of eae by Mr. Hardman on “The New Secondary Education,” 
The Schoo 
Nov. 1946. 


Government Chronicle and Education Review,” London, 





learn and will teach them to pursue quality in thought, 
expression and craftsmanship. It will interpret the modern 
world to its pupils and give them a preparation for life in 
the widest sense, including a full use of leisure.’ 


“To do this,’ Mr. Hardman says, ‘‘requires a flexible 
curriculum, reasonably small classes, skilled teachers, up- 
to-date buildings, modern equipment, including radio and 
a cinema projector. It means looking on the traditional 
subjects in the curriculum not as a body of knowledge to be 
imparted, but as an instrument to stimulate the children’s 
interests.” 

A third type of secondary education which has been 
planned is the four year technical school. The technical 
schools are not to be vocational schools for the first two 
years will be devoted to general education and the curri- 
culum will be related to industry and commerce only in the 
last year or two. 

The problem in which the Ministry of Education is now 
engaged is to convince parents that the modern schools and 
the technical schools will give to many children an educa- 
tion from which they will gain more than they would from 
an academic education in a grammar school. The grammar 
school has prestige with ponte since they have never 
known any other kind of secondary education and are 
familiar with the good physical equipment and scholastic 
standing of these schools. Accommodations and equipment 
of the same quality will be provided in all secondary schools 
as rapidly as existing buildings can be improved and new 
ones can be built by local education authorities with the 
help of the Government. Parents are being informed about 
these plans so that they will be prepared to understand and 
to cooperate when decisions are made as to the type of 
school best suited to the interests and aptitudes of their 
children. 

Methods of selection, revision of ideas about tests and 
examinations and development of the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service so that effective guidance can be given to boys 
and girls when they leave school, are matters which are 
receiving attention prior to April 1947 when the 15 year 
compulsory school age goes into effect. 

At a meeting of New York members of the National 
Child Labor Committee last June, Miss Jean Walker, who 
was at that time Assistant Labour Attache at the British 
Embassy in Washington and who had previously been on 
the staff of the Ministry of Labour in Britain, described 
plans for supplementary types of education as well as the 
secondary school plans. These include schools for part-time 
education which employed children up to 18 will be re- 
quired to attend, to be known as County Colleges. The 
object will be to include subjects which will stimulate the 
imagination as well as those related to employment. Adult 
education, which developed greatly during the war, will 
be continued and expanded and nursery schools will be 
provided wherever there is a demand for them. 

Miss Walker also described in detail the plans for devel- 
oping vocational guidance and placement services for 
young workers. There has been a voluntary system in the 
past under which the schools and the Juvenile Department 
of Labour Exchanges have worked together to help young 
people choose the best type of job. The Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service sends a placement officer to the, schools to 
describe various kinds of jobs in order to get the children 
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thinking about what kind of a job they want before they 
leave school. The officer also interviews children separately. 
The Juvenile Employment office gives follow-up supervi- 
sion to children from 14 to 18 after they have been placed 
on jobs. The child is called in after he has been at work 
about six weeks, the employer is consulted if better training 
on the job seems to be needed, and the child is advised 
about evening classes or other opportunities for increasing 
his knowledge and skill. Voluntary committees of employ- 
ers, workers and teachers advise with the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service on employment of minors. 

This voluntary system of guidance and placement will 
be developed and expanded as the schools are expanded 
with the objective of giving all children who are going to 
work the benefit of the Service. It is recognized that schools 
and placement agencies need to work closely together in 
placement since knowledge of the child and knowledge of 
industry are both essential. 


THE ANSWER IS LEGISLATION 


gu annual battle between the Connecticut State Labor 
Department and the Shade Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion is on again. In December, the Department released its 
report to the Governor on inspection of tobacco fields in the 
summer of 1946. It reveals the same difficulties that have 
existed over the years in attempting to control child employ- 
ment in the tobacco fields through the “voluntary agtee- 
ment” plan which the tobacco growers have used to fight 
off statutory regulation. Though conditions have improved 
under the voluntary agreements with the Shade Tobacco 
Growers Association, which at first included only a 14 year 
age limit and were later expanded to include housing, sani- 
tation and transportation, lack of any legal authority to 
enforce the voluntary standards leaves children unprotected 
when employers do not choose to adhere to the standards. 
A voluntary agreement depends entirely upon the conscience 
of the employer and it is a well-known fact in any industry 
that not all employers are equally conscientious. 

Shade tobacco growing in Connecticut has become a 
large-scale, corporation-owned and profitable industry. No 
other mass production industry is similarly exempt from 
child labor, health and safety regulations in Connecticut 
and can tell the State what standards of child employment 
the industry will adopt and what inspection authority it 
will grant to the State to determine whether these voluntary 
standards are being observed. Even the voluntary agree- 
ment on standards is no longer an agreement between the 
Shade Tobacco Growers Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. Last year it became an agreement between 
the Association and its Director who is given the “right to 
enter into agreement with and delegate to the Connecticut 
Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, or to such 
other departments, agencies or persons as he may select, all 
or any part of the rights of inspection conferred upon him 
by these Standards.” In exercising this power the Associa- 
tion Director informs the State Department of Labor just 
which aspects of child employment it can and cannot inspect 
(e. g. the right to inspect records of hours and wages is not 
delegated) and requires that a copy of each inspection 
report be sent to him. That disagreement on fact finding 
results from such an anamolous situation is hardly surpris- 
ing. The report of the State Department is attacked by the 


Shade Tobacco Growers Association as inaccurate and mis- 
leading, the State Department stands by its findings and the 
public is thoroughly confused by the conflicting statements. 

This confusion should be cleared away by legal regula- 
tion. The Shade Tobacco Growers Association maintains 
that it supports the 14 year age limit. Its agreement with its 
Director provides an 8 hour day, 48 hour week for minors 
under 16, except in emergencies when weekly hours may be 
extended to 60. It points to the fact that conditions in the 
tobacco fields have greatly improved as a result of voluntary 
adherence to these standards. If the majority of the members 
of the Association are conscientious supporters of protective 
standards for child workers, they should have no objection 
to making the standards legal so that their less conscientious 
members will have no choice but to abide by them. 

Whether the industry is a $70,000,000 business as the 
Labor Department states or a $35,000,000 business as the 
Association states, thousands of acres are owned by a few 
corporations which employ thousands of workers. The chil- 
dren employed in the industry are as much entitled to legal 
protection as children employed in any other industry of 
the State and children who live in the State should have at 
least as good working conditions as workers who have 
been brought from outside the State with Federal Govern- 
ment subsidies. The Labor Department should not be “‘suf- 
fered to inspect” under rules and regulations laid down by 
the growers—it should have full statutory rights of in- 
spection. 

It is to be hoped that the people of Connecticut will brush 
aside as irrelevant, the debate on facts and figures which 
has been headlined in the press and will demand that the 
situation be cleared up once and for all through legislation. 
A bill similar to the modest one which the House rejected 
last year, setting age and hour standards for children em- 
ployed on tobacco farms, will probably be introduced by 
the Department of Labor in 1947. The outcome will show 
whether Connecticut believes in extra-legal rights for 
absentee-owner tobacco corporations or in legal rights for 
Connecticut children. 


A THESIS FOR USE 


COMPREHENSIVE and well-organized study of child 
labor in Arizona has been prepared by James E. Sidel 


_asathesis for his M.A. degree at the University of Arizona. 


With his background of knowledge in the field of child 
labor legislation, gained during 14 years of experience on 
the field staff of the National Child Labor Committee, Mr. 
Sidel has written an authoritative study which has a com- 
bination of historical and practical value rarely found in the 
thousands of graduate théses written every year. 

Though most of the chapters deal specifically with 
Arizona, from its territorial days to the present, there is an 
excellent general chapter giving in concise form the out- 
standing facts in the history of child labor and child labor 
legislation. The chapters on Arizona and the summary and 
recommendations provide a good description of the evolu- 
tion and operation of a state law, together with an analysis 
of changes needed in Arizona’s child labor and compulsory 
education laws. The why and wherefore of the changes rec- 
ommended are discussed in terms of the standards and pro- 
cedures which are now considered essential for child pro- 
tection and development. 
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LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion is not yet available. In Maryland, the Committee on 
Labor Legislation of the Union for Democratic Action is 
sponsoring revisions in the child labor law. In Maine, the 
League of Women Voters is interested in promoting the 40 
hour week for minors under 18. The State Labor Depart- 
ment in Connecticut will again advocate a bill to establish 
a 14 year age limit, and an 8 hour day, 48 hour week under 
16, on tobacco farms. 


A report has come in from Massachusetts indicating 
that a bill will be introduced to put a stop to. the employ- 
ment of children under 16 during school hours by eliminat- 
ing the present provision which permits superintendents of 
schools to issue special work permits to children of 14 and 
15 for employment. These permits are issued freely in 
Massachusetts, often for work in interstate commerce in- 
dustries in violation of the Federal law. 


The Arizona Education Association plans to sponsor a 
child labor bill to raise the age limit for employment during 
school hours to 16 years, with a 14 year age limit for em- 
ployment outside of school hours except in agriculture 
where the age limit would be 12. A companion compulsory 
education bill is also planned which would (1) make the 
school attendance ages 7 to 16, instead of 8 to 16, (2) re- 
quire a school year of 170 days, (3) establish an enforce- 
ment system with a State Superintendent of Attendance and 
county visiting teachers. James E. Sidel, formerly of the 
National Child Labor Committee staff, who has been in 
Arizona for the past year studying for a Master's degree 
at the University of Arizona and whose thesis on child 
labor in Arizona is reviewed in this issue of The American 
Child, has been cooperating with Arizona state officials on 
plans for improved laws. 


Changes in the Utah law, proposed by the Department 
of Pupil Personnel, Salt Lake City, would strengthen the 
provisions governing work outside of school hours by in- 
cluding agriculture in the 14 year age limit for such em- 
ployment and raising the age limit for caddies from 12 to 
14. This proposed change in the right direction is unfor- 
tunately accompanied by one in the wrong direction which 





Anything can happen when 44 state legislatures are in 
regular session as they are in 1947 and the National 
Child Labor Committee must mobilize all its resources to 
support good bills and oppose bad bills. Field service, 
leaflets, telegrams, letters to members on pending bills 
—all are needed and all cost money. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I want to assist in your 1947 activities for better child 
labor laws and enclose my contribution of 6...................... 
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would permit boys under 16 to work until 10 p.m. at night 
instead of to 6 p.m. as the present law specifies. 


The Nebraska bill to establish a Children’s Code Com- 
mission is sponsored by the Child Welfare Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Welfare Association. The bill 
calls for a detailed study of the laws pertaining to minors 
and a report to the Governor with recommendations for 
transmittal to the 1949 session of the Legislature. 


In North Dakota the Education Association, the State 
Parent-Teachers Association, the State School Officers As- 
sociation and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
are supporting a bill to improve educational standards by 
increasing the school term from 7 to 9 months. 


Wyoming’s Commissioner of Labor, the Hon. David B. 
Gilfillan, recommends to the Legislature in his Biennial 
Report for 1945 and 1946, that action be taken to remove 
Wyoming from the black spot it presents on child labor 
law maps as the only state not having a minimum age pro- 
vision for employment. A bill to correct this condition was 
introduced by the Labor Department at the last session of 
the Legislature but failed to pass. ‘‘We greatly feel the need 
of such legislation,” Mr. Gilfillan says in his Report, “‘to 
protect the health of our children and to enable them to 
spend the time consumed in working in the classroom so 
that they will be better fitted in later years to assume their 
rightful place in their respective communities. We urgently 
request the coming session of the Legislature to pass the 
necessaty legislation to correct this very unfavorable con- 
dition.” 

Other recommendations made by Mr. Gilfillan for 
strengthening the law include the addition of pinsetting in 
bowling alleys to the list of hazardous occupations pro- 


hibited under 16 years and the extension of work permits 
to 18 years. 


Mr. Gilfillan incorporates the National Child Labor 
Committee’s analysis of the provisions of the Wyoming 
child labor and compulsory education laws as supporting 
evidence for his recommendations on needed legislation. 
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This publication fills a long felt need for a compact, printed 
state-by-state summary of laws affecting employment of 
minors under 18 years of age. In order that it may be kept 
up to date, it has been arranged in loose-leaf form to permit 
substitution of new pages when laws are revised. Basic pro- 
visions of child labor and compulsory education laws, cov- 
erage of minors under workmen’s compensation laws, the 
agency responsible for enforcement of the child labor law 
and a list of references to the specific legal statutes from 
which the summaries have been made, will be found in 
this compilation which is both concise and comprehensive. 
State labor departments, reference libraries and agencies 
which need a ready reference volume on child labor stand- 
ards in all the states will find the publication invaluable. 





